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Miss!? Anita Brenner: 





Some time ago you wanted me to send my 
picture first. Andb.y inference promised to send some 

pictures of your staff so that I would determine whether 
your offer to ‘‘win one of the staff’’ was any bargain. 


Will you please live up to your end of the offer. 
And please don’t try to palm effany pictures of the film 
colony off on me as I was born in Texas but not yesterday. 











Will you have your advertising manager send 
me a rate card, Showing who reads your magazine. 
Also how much for this page ? 

















Roy Batchler 
t BATCHLER MANUFACTUR b CO, 
te 520 Empire Building 

oe Denver 2, Colorado 
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Dear Mr. Batchler (7?) 
Here is a picture of our S : 
advertising manager, who has \S < “ e 
answered your interesting xy My 
"= request. She says also that a OQ? eS \.5 ol 
| circulation of 32,500 normally al 27° al 
AY means over 100,000 readers AS Ql 
- but that in our case this ae oh¥ 
doubles at least because we get passed around. What : yon oh. Ker ’ 
kind of people? Well, for instance manufacturers. je “J ~o% ¢ 
What did you have in mind...? —<RO& 0°” Maoh SH 
Very cordially, (co 90? re po \ 





OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE — December 12 marks 
one of the most important religious fiestas of 
the year. (See Fiestas & Spectacles and 
page 9). 


POSADAS — Christmas season in Mexico opens 
officially with nine days of traditional par- 
ties, December 14-24, which recall the Holy 
Family's journey to Bethlehem. Parades with 
sacred images, pastoral plays, the breaking 
of pifiatas, group singing and religious cere- 
monies. The doors of many houses are thrown 
open to welcome caroling “‘pilgrims’. (See 
Fiestas & Spectacles and “Twenty Days of 
Christmas"). 


FESTIVAL OF THE RADISHES — A unique festival 
taking place in Oaxaca City on December 23. 
(See Fiestas & Spectacles). 


NOCHE BUENA — On Christmas Eve in Mexico, 
High Mass is celebrated throughout the coun- 
try, after which lavish banquets are held in 
private homes. 


DIA DE LOS INOCENTES — Mexico's version of 
April Fool's Day is December 28. Watch 
out for pranks and don't lend money to any- 
one on this day. 
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OPERA — The Academia de la Opera brings 
the opera season at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes to a close. (See Music). 


VENTA DE NAVIDAD — Many of the art gal- 
leries during the month of December and until 
January 6 offémspecial Christmas sales. 

SHOW OF SARAPE-TAPESTRIES with works by 
such outstanding artists as Leonora Carrington 
and Mathias Goeritz. Galeria Israelita, Pro- 
longacién Gutiérrez de Mendoza 76, Lomas 
de Sotelo. Through December and Janvary. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


Twenty Two Days of Christmas — 9 
Sarapes Become Tapestries — 10 
Christmas Candies — 14 and 15 
Yolanda'’s wedding — 17 

Seach For Eden, Part Three — 21 


As Well As 


Person to Person — 6 
News and Comment — 8 
Our Own Directory — 25 
Knife and Pork — 27 


fiestas & spectacles 


Nov. 30-Dec. 15 — Atotonilco, Jalisco. Festivi- 
ties honoing San Andrés in this village, famed 
for its oranges. 


Dec. 3 — Day of St. Francis Xavier. Celebra- 
tions in Temésachic, Chihuahua; la Paz, Baja 
California; and all towns that claim this saint 
as their patron. In Magdalena, Sonora, fes- 
tivities are highlighted by the famous deer 
dance and the impressive pilgrimage of In- 
dians to leave offerings and pay respects to 
the town's image. 


Dec. 4-12 — Mérida, Yucatan. Fiesta Guadalu- 
pana in the San Cristébal section of the city, 
where the temple to the Virgin is located. Pil- 
grims arrive in large numbers to pay homage 
and later enjoy carnival attractions set up in 
the park facing the church. Merrymaking 
reaches its climax on December 11. 


Dec. 5-9 — San Francisco del Rincén, Guana- 
jvato. Fiesta in honor of the founding of the 
city. Cockfights, coridas, parades and regional 
dances. 


december 
aes 
C NO 


DECEMBER 
climate 


Cty Temp. Rain 
(F) (Inches) 


Acapulco 79 0.4 


Cuernavaca 66 0.1 
Guadalajara 59 0.8 
Guanajuato 59 0.6 
Mérida 74 1.2 
México, D. F. 54 0.3 
Monterrey 57 0.9 
Oaxaca 64 0.4 
Puebla 56 0.3 
Taxco 67 0.1 
Tehuantepec 66 0.6 
Veracruz 72 1.0 


Dec. 8 — Pétzcuaro, Michoacan. Traditional 


celebration in honor of Our Lady of Health. 
Parade of floats, bullfights, and regional 
dances such as Los Viejitos, Moros y Cristia- 
nos, and Las Mojigangas. 


Dec. 8 —— Homage to the Immaculate Concep- 


tion. Of special interest are the festivities in 
Cuautitian, México and Milpa Alta, D. F. 


Dec. 8 & 12 — Cosamaloapan, Veracruz. Fies- 


tas in honor of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Virgin of Guadalupe. These give full 
rein to the traditionally happy spirit of the 
people in this region, manifested itself in 
the beautiful Veracruz hvapangos and dances. 


Dec. 8-14 — Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas. Com- 


mercial fair and festivities to honor Guada- 
lupe. Besides religi and popular ceremo- 
nies, the town market is filled with products 
of the area, such as fruit, coffee, sugar, 
cheese, cinnamon and decorated gourds. 

















Dec. 11-25 — Fresnillo, Zacatecas. Christmas 
festivities and ceremonies honoring the Virgin 
of Guadalupe are combined to make a two- 





week long fiesta with serenades in front of 


the church, featuring Las Mafianitas, and po- 
sadas. 


Dec. 12 — The 428th Anniversary of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe's apparition. National celebra- 
tion, particularly in the capital, where tens 
of thousands journey io the Basilica to pay 
homage to the Dark Virgin, considered the 
patron saint of Mexico. Special Guadalupana 
bulifights are usually held from Dec. 7-12 to 
raise money for the Virgin. Celebrations take 
place all over the country, but particularly 
colorful are those in Guadalupe, Zacatecas, 
because of the enthusiasm with which this lit- 
tle town throws itself into the festivities; and 
San Marcos, Jalisco, which, besides the usual 
sporting events, features the La Pluma and 
Moros a Caballo dances. 


Dec. 16-24 — San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato. 
One of the oldest towns in Mexico provides a 
lovely setting for posadas in which ail the 
citizens participate in the presentation of Los 
Nacimientos and the Pastorelas, dramatiza- 
tions of the Bible. 


Dec. 23 — Oaxaca, Oaxaca. Noche de Rébanos, 
so called because the huge radishes that grow 
in this region are carved into weird schapes 
and sold in the plaza on this night. Further 
din and confusion is added to the occasion by 
the traditional breaking of the plates on which 
the bufvelos (large panckakes bathed in 
syrup) are served, Christmas Eve in Oaxaca 
is celebrated with Calendas, night parades of 
people carrying lanterns and religious images 
through the streets, 
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Dec. 24 — CGluerétaro, Qro. A Christmas fair 
with a parade of floats depicting Biblical 
scenes. Revelry lasts until January 6. 


Dec. 29 — La Ciénega, Oaxaca. Traditional 
regional fiesta. Village streets and houses are 
decorated with lanterns and classic tissve 
paper cutouts. Parades, fairs, dances, and 
promenading in the main square to the rhythm 
of the town's band. 


Dec. 31 — Milpa Alta, D. F. Noche del Pedi- 
mento (Wishing Night). On a hillock near 
the entrance to Milpa Alta people build fires 
and demonstrate their wishes for the coming 
year. They build tiny houses, fields, oxcarts 

and make representations of cattle and other 

animals, all in This continues 
through the night and is quite picturesque. 

Tourists are advised to go discreetly dressed. 


art 


ASUNSULO — Works by this sculptor may be 
seen at the Galerias de Artes Pidsticas (Per- 


miniature. 


golas de la Alameda). 


FAMOUS MEXICAN PAINTERS — Permanent ex- 

position of works by such famous Mexi- 
cans as Rivera, Atl, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. 
Misrachi’s Centro de Arte Moderno (Av. Jué- 


rez 4). 


FRANCOIS ARNOL — Oils by the famous French 
painter. Second floor of the Galeria Antonio 
Souza (Génova 61). 


CHRISTMAS SALE — Exhibit and public auction 
of a special collection of paintings. Galerias 
Romano (José Maria Marroqui 5). 

NEW PAINTERS — Collective exposition of oils 
by artists of the new generation. 
de Arte de Mexico (Puebla 141). 


Instituto 


ANTONIO PELAEZ — The last works of this ar- 
tist. Galeria de Arte Mexicano (Milan 18). 


FLAVIANO CORAL — Modern paintings by the 
Columbian artist. On exhibit in the Gaieria 
Carmel (in the Restaurant Carmel, Génova 
70-A). 


LUCINDA URRUSTI — Oils and drawings. Ga- 
leria Diana (Paseo de la Reforma 1489). 


AUGUSTO CERECERO — Last works of the coa- 
huilense painter, plus the first showing of a 
nacimiento, belonging to a family in Morelia, 
featuring all the Biblical scenes with 127 
wax figures. Galerias Excelsior (Reforma 18). 


ANGEL MARQUEZ — Works by this printer in 
the Galerias Pemex (Av. Judrez 93). 


OPEN-AIR EXPOSITION — Every Sunday from 





«ai, restaurant 


awaits your visit and otters 
all types of hickory barba- 
cued specialties among 


tropical fountains and paim 


trees. 








9:00 to 4:00 p.m. the artists themselves dis- 
play their paintings in the Jardin del Arte 
(back of the Monumento a la Madre in Sul- 
livan Park). 


OROZCO — Permanent exposition of Jose Cle- 


mente Orozco's paintings. Galeria Orozco 
(Hamburgo 113). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSITION — Some of the 
country's finest photographers display their 

camera work on the ground floor of the Photo- 
graphers Club of Mexico (San Juan de Le- 
trén 80). 


VENTA DE NAVIDAD — Exposition and special 
Christmas sale of oils, temples, sanguinas, and 
drawings by Raél Anguiano. Salon de la Plas- 
tica Mexicana (Puebla 154). 


CHRISTMAS EXPOSITION — A sale exhibit of 
the toy and candy industries will be featured 
during the Christmas season, until January 6, 
at the National Auditorium. 


museums 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES E INDUSTRIAS — 
(Av. Juérez 44). Combination store and 
museum, offering colorful native arts and 
crafts from all over Mexico. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA — (Ca- 
lle de la Moneda 13, around the corner from 
the National Palace). Pre-Hispanic art, in- 
cluding such famous pieces as the Aztec Cal- 
endar Stone, the Tizoc sacrificial stone, the 
Palenque Cross, and splendid examples of an- 
cient jewelry, pottery, and codices. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE ARTES PLASTICAS — 
(Palacio de Bellas Artes). Sala Verde - Ex- 
position of engravings by the members of the 
Sociedad Mexicana de Grabadores. 

Sala de la Amistad Internacional - Exposition 


of paintings by Cuban artist Luis Pedroso. 
Permanent expositions of Colonial and Con- 


temporary Art, including murals by Rivera, 
Orozco, Siqueiros and Tamayo. On Sundays 
between 9:00 & 10:30 a.m. the famous Tif- 
fany Glass Curtain in the concert hall is 
shown with various lighting effects. 


MUSEO DE LA CHARRERIA — (Casa Chata, Tlal- 
pan, D. F.). One of the most complete col- 
lections of Mexican charro items from the 19th 
century. 


MUSEO ETNOLOGICO DE FIGURAS DE CERA — 
(Calle del Seminario & Guatemala). Wax 
museum featuring scenes from Mexican history, 
as sculptored by Carmen Antoénez. 


MUSEO JUAREZ — (National Palace). Exposi- 
tion devoted to Mexico's Independence hero, 
Benito Juarez, featuring historical documents: 
end reconstructions of his bedroom and office. 


MUSEO FRIDA KAHLO — (Calle Londres 127, 
Coyoacén). This former home of Mexico's 
most outstanding woman artist and her famous 
husband, Diego Rivera, has been converted in- 
to a charming museum, featuring not only an 
exhibit of many of their works and valuable 
idol collection, but their personal effects as 
well. 


MUSEO NACIONAL DE HISTORIA — (Chapulte- 
pec Castle). Interesting relics from Mexico's 
fascinating history, including personal belong- 
ings and living quarters of Maximilian and 
Carlota, preserved and displayed very much 
as they were during the brief reign of this 
tragic pair. Also exhibition of paintings. 

MUSEO DE LA MODA MEXICANA — (Varsovia 
52). Unique museum devoted entirely to Pre- 
Hispanic fashion from 3,000 B. C. until the 
16th century, when the Conquistadores ar- 
rived in Mexico. Colorful models of each 
culture, along with actual idols and jewelry 
that inspired the reproductions. 
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music 


Dec. 4 — Academia de la Opera. Humperdinck's 
“Hansel y Gretel’. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
9:00 p.m. 


Dec. 6 — Academia de la Opera. Same bill as 
above. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 5:00 p.m. 


Dec. 7 — Nueva Musica de México, a society of 
young Mexican composers, offers a concert of 
its members’ latest compositions. Sala Ponce, 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, 9:00 p.m. 


Dec. 8 — Concert of Christmas Carols by St. 
Cecilia Choral Group, under the direction of 
Evelyn Mosier Foster Beausire. Concert Sala, 
Mexican-American Cultural Institute (Hambur- 
go 115). 8:00 p.m. 


Dec. 11 ——- Academia de la Opera. Monteverdi's 
“Combattimento de Tancredi e Clorinda’’ and 
Menotti's ‘“‘Amelia va al Baile’. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, 9:00 p.m. 

Dec. 16 — Academia de la Opera. Smetana's 
“La Novia Vendida"’. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
9:00 p.m. 


Dec. 18 — Academia de la Opera. Bellini's 
“La Sondémbula”. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
9:00 p.m. 


native dances 


Typical Mexican dances in costume with native 
music. Every Friday night, Hotel Vasco de Qui- 
roga, 8:30 p.m. 


theater 


LA CARROZA DEL SANTISIMO — Préspero Me- 
rimé comedy, adopted by Alvaro Arauz, deal- 
ing with the loves of La Perricholi, famous 
Peruvilan courtesan. Directed in the round by 
Xavier Rojas. Teatro del Granero (behind the 
National Auditorium, Tel. 20-43-31). Nightly 
8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 
& 8:00. 


LAS COSAS SIMPLES — This comedy of college 
life continues its long run of over a year. 
Presented in a café as part -of the show. 
Teatro-Café de la Concordia (Parque Melchor 
Ocampo 34, Tel. 14-40-88). Nightly 8:30; 
Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 


MELISA — This original play by Nikos Kansan- 
tzakis is being presented by the students of 
the I.N.B.A.'s Theater School. Directed by Da- 
goberto Guillaumin. Sala Villaurrutia (behind 
the National Auditorium, next to the Teatro 
del Bosque, Tel. 20-71-66). Nightly 8:30; 
Sundays 5:00 & 8:00. 


MUNDO DE MARAVILLAS — Manvel Lozano will 
present a series of famous fairy tales during 
December. Such works as ‘'Puss-in-Boots", 
“Cinderella’’, “Little Red Riding Hood" and a 
special Christmas work are scheduled. Teatro 
la Cosa del Maestro (Naranjo 174, Tel. 
16-04-49). Saturdays 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 
p.m.; Sundays 11:00 a.m. 


WORLD FILM FESTIVAL — The second Resefia 
Mundial Cinematogréfica, featuring prize in- 
ternational films, wil end December 6. Na- 
tional Auditorium (Paseo de la Reforma). 


Sports 


American Football: Saturdays 4 p.m. University 


of Mexico Stadium. Visiting U. S. college 
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SCHEHEREZADE FLIGHT 


Luxurious Super H Constellations 
equipped with radar 


Buenos Aires - Sao Paulo - 
RIO DE JANEIRO - Manaos - Bogoté - 
MEXICO CITY - LOS ANGELES 





EFL. 


HERQVIAS BRASIL 


Paseo de la Reforma No. 95 
Tel. 46-56-68 México, D. F. 





Bulifights: Sundays 4 p.m. 














teams meet the University teams and teams 
from Mexico City Polytechnic Institute on an 
exchange plan. Conference is the Amateur 
American Football League made up mainly of 
local colleges and Universities. 


Boxing: Mondays & Wednesdays, 9 p.m. at Are- 


na Coliseo, Peré 77. Special cards scheduled 
occasionally at the larger Arenc Mexico, Dr. 
Lavista 191 on Saturdays. 















Novilladas (semi- 
pros) are staged in bullfight rings in Mexico 
City and in seyeral Mexican states. Cur- 
rently there is no promoter for the regular 
“Corridas de Toros” where the professional 
bulifight stars perform during the regular 
winter season at the large Plaza Mexico on 
Avenida de los Insurgentes Sur, and the Pla- 
za “El Toreo" on Cuatro Caminos, State of 
Mexico. 


Charros: Sundays at 11 a.m. the famous and 


colorful Mexican charros work out at the 
following ranches: Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada 
del Molino del Rey near Los Pinos (the Presi- 
dent's residence); Rancho del Charro, Aveni- 
da del Ejército Nacional; Ranche Grande de 
la Villa at the foot of Los Indios Verdes —en- 
trance off the Laredo Highway; and Rancho 
Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, Santa Anita, 
D. F. 


Horse Racing: Every Thursday, Saturday, and 


Sunday at 2 p.m. sharp, Hipodromo de las 
Americas, Lomas de Sotelo, Mexico City. Eight 
races "'1-2" selections second and last races. 
Quinielas, fourth & sixth races. Pari-mutvel 
betting. December race classics: $30,000.00 
(pesos) Windsor, no age limit, at 7'/, fur- 
longs on the 6th. Jacaranda classic on Dec. 
13 for $40,000.00 (pesos) added purse for 
2 year olds—one mile. And on Dec. 27, 
Mexican Futurity for $70,000.00 (pesos) for 
2 year olds at one mile. Track length 6), 





furlongs. Puet gate, automatic photo chart 
and camera at the finish line. 


Cockfights: Daily at 6:30 p.m. in ‘El Palenque 
Arena” opposite “El Toreo" bulliring on Cua- 
tro Caminos, State of Mexico. Betting allowed. 


Saturdays, and Sundays at 4:15 p.m., and 


on Mondays at 4 p.m. at Fronton Metropoli- 


tano on Bahia de Todos Santos 190. Women 


players using rackets are billed here. No 


matches Thursdays. 

At Fronton Mexico on Ramos Arizpe and Plaza 
de la Republica daily except Mondays. Thurs- 
day through Sunday starting time is 6 p.m., 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays 7:30 p.m. 





Soccer: Sundays 10 a.m. at the University of 
Mexico Stadium off Avenida Insurgentes Sur, 
fourteen professional teams from the Mexican 
States offer some of the finest matches seen 
anywhere. 


Wrestling: Sundays at 5 p.m. and Tuesdays and 
Fridays at 8:30 p.m. matches at Arena Coli- 
seo, Peré 77. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


BLESSING OF THE ANIMALS — On Janvary 17, 
day of San Antonio de Abad, patron saint of 
domestic animals, people carry, lead or hau! 
their pets and livestock to the churches to 
be blessed. 


DIA DE LA CANDELARIA — On February 2 all 
those who received a doll in their serving of 
Rosca de Reyes (special pastry in which a 
tiny porcelain doll is hidden), on the Day of 
the Kings, are supposed to give a fiesta. 


CONSTITUTION DAY — February 5 commemo- 
rates the Constitution of 1857, which em- 
bodied the liberal reforms of Benito Judrez, 
as well as the Constitution of 1917. 


CARNAVAL — On February 18 in San Juan 
Chamula, Chiapas, th ds of Indi gath- 
er for ancient rites and the most spectacular 
of all Chiapas Indian festivals, which includes 
young dancers stamping ovt an avenue of 
fire with their bare feet. 





MARDI GRASS — Carnival time in the Republic 
of Mexico from February 28 to March 5, sees 
colorful festivals in many places. Particularly 
noteworthy are those in Veracruz, Mazatlén, 
Monterrey, Acapulco, Huejotzingo, Ixpeyanco, 
Jalapa, Tampico and Tepoztlén. 


Pelota: Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
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RANCHO TELVA 
in enchanting TAXCO 


© Swimming in the new spring- water pool 
“Paddock” purified 
@ and of course the best food obtainable 
owned and operated by 


Wells Fargo & Co. Express, $. A. 


Av. Juarez 8, Mexico City 


CAPULLO 


THE FIRST AND BEST 
Purified Water Swimming Pool 


65 Rooms 








65 Boths Restaurant and 8ar 
10 Kitchenettes >" Se Cece) Gas S80 Tek SESS 
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An elaborate plan is under way tu develop 
Roqueta Island, that sizeable lump opposite Ca- 
leta Beach forming the Boca Chica and Boca 
Grande channels, as a tourist attraction. About 
half the area would be devoted to the luxury 
type accomodations so closely associated with 
the Mexican west coast. The other half would 
be planned as a shopping center on the Rue de 
la Paix order, and as an area for a variety of 
tourist diversions. A suspension bridge would 
link the islands with the mainland, and the 
name would be changed from Roqueta to ‘‘Island 
of the Nations". This plan has been discussed 
before, but we have word from tourist and gov- 
ernment officials in the playground port that 
steps are actually under way, beginning this 
month in Acapulco. 


= 


Harpoon-happy fishermen will find December 
a superb season in Acapulco. Fish wait at the 
mouths of still-swollen rivers, following our late 
rains, to gobble at food washed down to the 
sea. Native fishermen stand waist deep in 
the water, armed with ten or twelve-foot har- 
peons, waiting to strike. A fine haddock or 
gray snapper might be the reward, a tasty tid- 
bit weighing up to sixty or seventy pounds. 
Try it. 


The current rage for Bach-era music has hit 
the culture-lovers of Acapulco. Vivaldi under the 
stars, Marcello by the sea, Galuppi among the 
passion flowers are winter trends. Clear skies 
and balmy nights lend a romance to this grace- 
ful, cadenced and romantic music. The results 
of a concert of the Master Players of Lugano 
brought to Acapulco by Carlos Barnard and Ted- 
dy Stauffer were so satisfying as to inspire an 
entire series of delightful open-air evening mu- 
sicals. 


46-78-13 


cows §=PHONES 46-30-62 eens 





€ MeCoy's — Hotel Emporio 
Paseo de la Reforma No. 124 8B 

@ Maemar-Silore Shop 
HOTEL REFORMA 

@ Connie McCoy 


Paseo de la Reforma No. 133 


MEXICO CITY 
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playa hermosa 


fracc. hornos - acapulco 
tel. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 
and beautiful Acapulco 


Continental Pia Bay 
16 rooms 


Acapuico, Gro 
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C hristmas for us this year brings not 
only season rejoicings, but peace. It is the 
prosaic and housewifely peace of knowing 
that the day-to-day machinery of MTM is 
ticking along, despite rising costs and pro- 
duction dramas. Our readers are happy, 
devoted, and on the increase. 

The daily batch of mail —people telling 
us their plans, asking for bread and butter 
information, or just letting us know, 
bless‘em that MTM gives them pleasure and 
a lift. This feeling is shared by all the staff, 
working its conglomerate and multilingual 
head off to meet the deadline —and the 
bills. For some reason we circulate widely 
in military camps. Notes from those far- 
away places tell us of feeling something 
of the warmth and gaiety of Mexico that 
MTM gives them. This is shared by execu- 
tives, school teachers, students, artists, and 
visitors who meticulously send us the sub- 
scription renewals well in advance so as 
not to miss a single issue. 


T his is asionishing and gratifying, and 
with the extra reward of being told often 
enough for it to count, that because of 
MTM someone of another land and lan- 
guage understood more and was drawn to 
know more and cement a touch of fellow- 
feeling. This is in direct opposition to the 
fears and hatreds and suspicions reflected 
in bombs, missiles, and power-politics in so 
much of the world. We figure that sooner 
or later these infantile gimmicks human- 
kind uses to try to survive will give way to 
more mature ones that are more effective. 
Meanwhile every little two-bits worth of 
that understanding that someone throws in, 
is, anyway two-bits worth. 


Our own experience this past year has 
taught us that going along and doing the 
best we can resolving conflicts certainly 
does work much better than worsening 
things with a “Yeah? You-and-who-else?” 
attitude. 

For instance last year at this time there 
set in a war of nerves. Our printer refused 
to point—no reason, just—. The paper 


supplier decided not to supply —vastly 
confused. 


Meanwhile, our business manager disap- 
peared, leaving us to the discovery that 
‘our books were as pied as a basketful of 
ABC blocks, and that most of our accounts 
receivable were without due contract, or so 
long neglected it might be impossible ever 
to collect them; and it would take —said 
our new book-keeper, Yolanda (see page 
17) several weeks anyway of very hard 
work to begin to see the outline of the 
trees in this fat jungle; meanwhile we'd 
better just give the government the benefit 
shipped and the postoffice thought they 
had gone and nobody could be sure of 
anything except that, in many cases we 
shipped the rebozo as per order —coral- 





of all doubts and pay our year-end taxes. 
As a daily obligato to this war of nerves 
(or would you call it challenging?) we 
were receiving complaints in handfuls, 
from all over the lot —Stateside mostly— in 
re the famous rebozo debacle; that is, 
those of our readers and subscribers who 
had asked us to send them rebozos were 
mostly just not getting them. We had un- 
dertaken this activity to test the advertising 
power of MTM and the possible machin- 
eries of mail-order, there being nobody in 
this potentially very lucrative field, on any 
but a very modest scale. 
A s it turned out, the rebozos, duly bought 
by us and turned over to a commercial 
shipper, somehow or other got lost from 
then on, tho the shipper swore they'd been 
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Page 9 and 13, Hector Garcia; P. 16 u.r., Ig- 
nacio Marcal, the rest by Hector Garcia; P. 10, 
11, 12 the sarape photos courtesy of the ar- 
tists; P. 17, 18, 19, 20 Yolanda's wedding by 
Ignacio Lopez Bocanegra. 
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This little hook 
(MT M's sign), 
swiped 
the Aztec codices, 
words, music, wind and 










blue-white-red— as many as three times. 

But, somehow or other most mysteriously 
they just plain and simple never got there. 
We hired Christmas vacation students, Ben- 
nington girls even, to try to keep unsnarl- 
ing the bind, and figure who had ordered 
and when it had been sent by whom, 
meanwhile sending out rebozos like the 
Sorcerer's Apprentice carrying his buckets 
of water; faster, faster, faster-faster-faster. 
And we kept getting the same letters, and 
often and oftener! from the same people. 
We got to knowing all about Mrs. Who 
and Major What, and their needs and 
hopes and commitments in re those rebo- 
zos, and how this Christmas present or that 
birthday gift (for my wife, mind you!) had 
just not arrived. 

Some of the letters were more-in-sorrow- 
than-in-anger, others were peevish, others 
threatening, others talked meaningly about 
Customs South of the Border, others waved 
the Better Business Bureau at us; mostly 
though, they were incredib'y patient and 
polite. We kept writing cards saying the 
rebozo had been shipped and. . . three-four 


weeks later sure enough — WHERE is 
WE 


0 nce we got a lovely airmail from Dus- 
seldorf, telling us the rebozo had arrived 
as ordered ,thank you for your promptness 
and my wife loves it, we are devoted sub- 
scribers; but this was a very happy excep- 
tion. It took about three months of baling 
out with more and more rebozos (and we're 
still doing it occasionally), to begin to 
change the tone of those unhappy notes. 
The rebozos were at last arriving. And 
then, little by little, we got more of those. 
And then, in another month or two, we 
began to get rather startled notes saying 
two rebozos had arrived, and they were 
both lovely. Sometimes three, or even four, 
made it finally to their destination. 
There's still a fine potential in the mail- 
order business, evidently. Merry Christmas, 
everybody. And God save us every one. 


our. *readlers 


1959, YEAR OF THE REBOZO 


*...REBOZOS NOT RECEIVED PLEASE 
RUSH, E. W. BARBOUR, FIRESTONE TIRE 
AND RUBBER CO...” 

One (white) Rebozo sent 12-9. Blue re- 
bozo is to be sent again as soon as pos- 
siblell A. B. 

..."May 27... | find that neither one of 
the rebozas which | ordered has been re- 
ceived. You will remember that in Febru- 
ary | ordered one for Mrs. Wesley Clark, 
here in St. Lovis, and Miss Jean Crawford, 
in New York,since they are not here now, 

am sure there has been a slip-up some 
place. . Cordially yours, Donald H. 
Clarck” “June 15... Thanks for your letter 
of June 2nd. ... I'm happy to report that 
Mrs. Wesley Clark's rebozo which | or- 
dered last February or March has finally 
arrived and | assume the one also has 
reached Miss Crawford in Brooklyin. Cor- 
dially yours, Donald H. Clark”. 

... April 4... On about Feb. 25th 1959 
| received your card announcing thus: 
HOORAY! YOUR REBOZO IS ON ITS 
WAY. Will you please tell me, ON ITS 
WAY TO WHERE? 


A; | said before if | do not hear from 
you favorably by no later than May Ist 





1959 | shall refer this matter to your Em- 
bassy as a swindel. Yours truly, Leonard 
S. Marino”. 


... June 15..., | am happy to inform 
you that the rebozo which we have been 
in correspondence with you about arrived 


by registered mail this morning. 
Most sincerely, Mrs. J. D. White”. 


...16 March... Please be advised that 
the TWO Rebozos that | ordered as per 
your repeated advertisements, accom- 
panied by my check dated 4 Aug. 58, have 
not been received, after one assurance and 
two notices that they would be on the way. 
| realize that, from the texts in your maga- 
zine, that you have been having difficulties 
in the operation of your establishment... 
When one can not rely on the prominent 
advertisements, it stands to reason that 
doubt is cast on all other parts of the docu- 
ment. Had | seen the picture in the Dec. 
issue —| very much doubt that | would 
have placed the order. My subscription 
and the other ones, therefore will not be 
renewed. Yours very truly. R. G. For- 
sythe”. 


“...March 23rd... Please take care of 
this to ease the tension in the family. 
Yours truly, Clyde N. Keppel”. 

". . «3-26-59... | still have not received 
the rebozo | ordered the last of January. 
Around the first of March | received an air 
mail card from you saying sorry for the 
delay, but your rebozo was on its way. 
Is something amiss or does regular parcel 
post from Mexico take this long? Sincerly, 
John F. Edstrom, Chicago Tribune”. 


“Nov. 5..., | am enclosing part of 
the wrapping paper with your numbers on 
it and maybe it will help to straighten 
things out. Hope you can send me my re- 
bozo as soon as possible. Sincerly yours, 
R. B. Cooper”. 


“.. lL received the Reboza, and | thank 
you very much. | misplaced your address. 
Could not send you a check if you receive 
this let me know, and | will mail you a 
check right away. Your struly, Joe Mc- 
Donald. P. S. Send me correct address”. 




















NATIONAL PANORAMA 


COMING LATIN AMERICAN FREE TRADE ZONE 





As released to MEXICO/this month 
by the Research Division of the 
Nacional 


Financiera 


. he Latin American countries are moving 
ahead towards establishing a common market 
for the region, with the active participa- 
of both official and private business 
sectors. Although the initial steps are related 
to the reduction of duties and other restrictions 
on trade among the countries in the region, the 
benefits are expected to be derived chiefly from 
the stimulus which the enlarged market will 
provide to furthering the industrialization of the 
crea. The cmmon market is looked upon as an 
important factor in permitting the establishment 
of new industries and other activities, making 
fuller use of available resources and providing 
more goods and services at lower cost for the 
peoples of the area, than would be possible with 
each country independently pursuing its econom- 
ic development . 

In September a group of seven South Amer- 
ican countries drafted a treaty for the formation 
of a Latin American Free Tarde Area. Some of 
the countries of South America have more ex- 
perience in trading and payments arrangemenis 
among each other than do the countries of the 
area as a whole, which trade mainly with in- 
dustrialized countries in other parts of the world 
and very little on an intra-regional basis. The 
free trade treaty drafted by them in Monte- 
video, however, is open to all countries of Latin 
America. 


tion 


“do 


T he arrangement would come into full effect 
in 12 years, through annual negotiations for 
the gradual elimination of duties and other im- 
port restrictions on products exchanged at the 
moment of negotiation as well as on items not 
yet traded. Special provisions are included for 
lesser developed countries participating. 

The area is considered a preliminary arrange- 
ment which should be followed by the adoption 
of common external tariffs in a customs union. 
Other aspects of the common market under study 
include the set-up of a system of payments 

g the ber countries and means of 
financing investments in new industries. 





as weeks have gone by since the cy- 
clone that shocked the world brought its 
nightmare of death, misery, and destruction 
to towns and villages on and near the west 
coast of Mexico. 


The cyclone and tropical downpur struck 
in an area lony accustomed to sudden 
and violent storms. The inhabitants of 
the colorful port city of Manzanillo and 
nearby places were not unduly alarmed 
by the signs of another approaching storm 
on October 26. 


Ironically, towards the dawn, the storm 
seemed to veer away. Some people settled 
down to sleep. Then, just before day- 
break; the cyclone struck. Their huts were 
flattened in seconds. More modern homes 
and buildings in the towns were shattered 
as if by a bomb blast. 


Inland, in the mountains, there was an- 
other terrifying sound, that the bewildered 
people had not heard before and could not 
identify. The roar of gigantic land slides. 


Almost as swift as the havoc has been 
the reconstruction. While emergency sup- 
plies and medical aid were being rushed 
in by air and sea, work was under way to 
restore the shattered communities. 


White President Lopez Mateos personally 
directed national rescue and rehabilitation 
efforts from the capital, his wife was work- 
ing night and day with the relief teams in 
Manzanillo. Mrs. Loépez Mateos was visit- 
ing in the area when the cyclone struck. 
She immediately set out by jeep over the 
almost impassable roads for Manzanillo. 

Here she promptly set to work organiz 
ing distribution of food and clothing to the 
survivors and tending to the injured that 
were streaming into the hospital. For over 
a week Mexico's first lady continued in this 
lonerous task. 


The disaster is recorded as the grimmest 
chapter in the long history of one of the 
most colorful regions of Mexico. It is said 
that hundreds of years before Columbus 
the Kingdom of Coliman thrived there, peo- 
pled by a cultured mixture of races. 


Hews and 


It had a trading port, Tzalahua, where 
Chinese merchant vessels used to call long 
before the Spanish crrived. From this same 
port Cortes’ men, with the help of the In- 
dians, built a small fleet, which sailed to 
the Phillipines and conquered them in the 
name of Spain. Modern Manzanillo is a 
seaport center of Pacific trade. It was be- 
fore the cyclone and it is once again. 
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oe are all sorts of ways of develop- 
ing the “Hands-across-the-Rio” theme that 
was highlighted so vividly recently by the 
visit of President Lépez Mateos to the U.S. 
and Canada. President Eisenhower dis- 
pensed with the formal handshake and re- 
ceived him with an abrazo. And that 
proved to be the tenor of the welcome he 
received everywhere. 

We had another development of the 
theme more recently, when the most active 
American this side of the border, Ambas- 
sador Robert C. Hill, along with another 
distinguished compatriot, S. Bolling Wright, 
went along to Mexico City College to re- 
ceive the first Fraternitas Awards, which 
will be made annually to the two people 
considered to have done the most to pro- 
mote good relations between Mexico and 
the United States. Each winner has a study 
scholarship named for him. These scholar- 
ships are open to graduates and under- 
graduates, one Mexican and one U. S. 
scholar per year as recipients. 

Ambassador Hill's citation descdibed him 
in words that have become familiar 
— "Friendly, tactful industrious, dynamic, 
open-minded and forthright, an exponent 
of the new person-to-person diplomacy”. 

Mr. Wright's citation, not unexpectedly, 
hailed him for his contribution to industry 
and to civic, philanthropic, cultural, and 
sports activities, and in general his financial 
support for causes that furthered under- 
standing between Mexico and the United 
States. 
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In Line With Fiesta Customs 
This Holiday Starts Earlier 
And Lasts Longer Every Year 


i Mexico, Christmas comes 20 days a 
year, with a mad explosion of parties and 
customs and special celebrations that most 
people call, for simplicity or out of simple 
exhaustion, ‘The Season’. 

“The Season" is posadas, which starts 
the 16th and goes on steadily through the 
24th, with songs and processions and pi- 
fiata-breaking and much feasting. And 
along with these come nacimientos and 
Christmas trees, Santa Claus and decorat- 
ed shop windows, immense pinatas and 
colored lights in the streets, and German 
and French-inspired goodies in the baker- 
ies, since Mexico cheerfully adds other 
celebrations to her own to make the holi- 
day bigger and better and most of all, 
longer. 

The countryside itself cooperates by 
bursting into bloom, the markets fill with 
exotic fruits, and the party keeps right on 
going until the Day of the Kings on Jan- 
vary 6. 





TROPICAL CHRISTMAS BRINGS trees into bloom 

(top right: frangipani), pilgrims to the shrine of 

Goeadalupe (right center), pinatas onto Insurgen- 

tes avenue (right), city sophisticates to the 
ch 








(See Page 13) 











The humble sarape becomes a full-fledged tapestry, 
based on the two traditional techniques: right, the 
tight-woven Saltillo style and above, the rough-textured 
freer Texcoco weave, also native to many other 
weavers’ villages. 
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An Old Craft Gets A New Shape And Becomes A Fine Art 


Leonora Carrington, whose free-flying imagination and wonderful 
color translates into tapestries of medieval witchery is one of th 
artists who has developed this new medium. Above, a typical 
“Carrington”, and right, the artist, photographed in her studio, 
The mask above her is one of a series for theatre. 
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The towers of Satellite City, desigend by 
sculptor Mathias Goeritz, are here tran- 
slated by the same artist into a sarape 
tapestry. 


The humble sarape, coat and bedroll of 
Mexico's countryside, was long since seized 
upon to blanket the couches, walls or 
floors of visiting artists. Its noble textures 
and colors have travelled to many far and 
unlikely places often as tourist trophies. To 
supply this demand, in some places, sara- 
pes bloomed into astonishing patterns of 
idols, Aztec calendars, Mexican eagles, etc. 
Unfortunately, these gaudy versions are 
what tourists generally see. 

In the main, sarape styles have followed 
tradition ,evolving from one favorite set 
of motifs to another —according to the re- 
gion. Basically the Saltillo sarape is light, 
tightly-woven, and patterned very much 
like Pre-Columbian textiles. In Texcoco 
they are heavier, freer in decoration, and 
more sober in color. Bird motifs are a 
favorite here. The many other types of 
sarapes vary depending upon kind of wool 
and dyes available, skill of the weavers, 
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Saul Borisov, of French-Russian background, be- 
gan developing his sarape tapestries at the 
suggestion of Daniel Mont, later produced them 
in quantity for Mexico City’s Continental-Hilton 
Hotel. Above and left are two typical Borisovs. 
Below is an “abstraction” by Sonial Preux, one 
of the first Mexico artists to translate her work 
into tapestry textiles. 














and the tastes and traditions of the regions. 

A few years ago experimentors in the 
arts turned to the lowly sarape as a rug or 
tapestry medium. These artists —usually 
foreign— developed truly beautiful and 
unique pieces. Leaders in this form one 
Saul Borisov, Mathias Goeritz, Leonora 
Carrington, and Mme. Sonia Preux. 

Generally the sarape-tapestry was devel- 
oped by the artist and a professional sa- 
rape weaver as the work progressed. 
Mostly the weavers hailed from the nearby 
town of Texcoco. Some, like Carrington, 
installed the loom in the studio, and had 
the weaver work there. Daniel Mont, who 
invented many things for many artists, set 
up a workshop with several looms. It was 
here that Goeritz and Borisov first learned 
the technique. 

One of the charmirg by-products of tne 
entry of sarape-tapestries into the salons of 
modern art is the return trip. For many 
of the Indian weavers, who worked on (or 
saw) the tapestries in collaboration with 
the contemporary artists, have applied 
some of the principles and styles to their 
own work. Thus Bracque, Dufy, Picasso, 
and Klee are now a part of Texcoco too. 





This loom, dating in design more or less to the time of the discovery 
of America, and introduced to Mexico by the colonizing Spaniards, 


has become standard for all sarape weavers, and is the same one 
used by the modern artists who have cppropriated the technique 


for their own purposes. 


Below, left, a Texcoce sarape showing the influence of bold modern 
design, on native weavers. Right, the wild, delicate medieval fantasy 
of an unmistakable Carrington. 














(See Page 16) 





ONCE-A-YEAR-FACTORY: True specialists staff a factory 
(part open air and half in the streets) that makes 
nothing but Christ Child figures, in all sizes, for “‘na- 
er ast (above). 
i 

DECEMBER FINDS little shops filled te bursting with 
gay pifiatas covered with ruffied tissue paper. The 
classic star shape is still popular, but buyers also look 
for animals and even tree and Santa Claus shapes. 
Pifata shops also sell the stuffings: peanuts, sugar 
cane, candies, tangerines and other fruit (top left). 


THE STREETS FILL with throngs of shoppers, hunting tiny 
figures and Spanish moss to build their “‘nacimientos” 
(left center). 


NACIMIENTOS CENTER around the scene of the Holy 
Family in the stable, but include such onlookers as 
cactus, burros, elephants and anything else that takes a 
family’s fancy (left below). 
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Vendedora comiendo una paleta 
SALESGIRG, EATING LOLLIPOP 








PARTY-GOERS GATHER, candle in hand, outside their host's 
door to sing the “posada" song and ask for shelter. The 
answer: “Enter, holy pilgrims’’. 


HOLIDAY AIR PREVAILS in supper club, restaurant, bar, can- 
tina, and often, right in the streets. 


SHATTERED PINATAS SPILL forth fruit. 
candy, toys. 


HOLIDAY SPECIALTY IS the huge fried 
“bufvelo” with brown sugar syrup. 
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Early in September, Sefiorita Yolanda Fandifio, Operations 
Chief of MTM, that is, book-keeper and bill collector, notified us 
that she was going to be married. She said that she had been 
saying Yes to her sweetheart for some time, kidding about it, but 
that this last time he had taken her at her word and had gone 
to her family and formally requested her hand. So there it was, 
and there she was, ruefully but just the same, excited and happy. 

We said naturally, after due felicitations, that perhaps she 
could handle the work in a couple of hours daily, after her mar- 


The civil wedding, held in Yolanda’s home, was as is customary in 
Mexico held several days before the religious ceremony. It was a 
brief, informal party... but with cider champagne to make festive 
noise. . Below, the preparations for the religious wedding 
begin with the making of mole, the traditional ceremonial dish, with 
Yolanda's aunt in charge. 
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Yolanda Fandifio, who until recently was MTM's book-keeper in the 
mornings and a schoolteacher in the afternoons, invited us all to her 
wedding and so we declared a fiesta. 


riage; but she told us this would be impossible. Her family was, 
she said, very strict; every one of the children —and cousins and 
uncles and aunts—had. been given a thorough education and 
trained for something. Some were teachers, some accountants, her 
sister was a pediatrician —but, with the same rigor with which they 
had all been taught to work and carry themselves responsibly, it 
was expected of them that, in marriage, the women do the part 
of women and the men the part of men; wherefore, it would be 
out of the question for her to keep her job. Her father would 
never permit it. 

Being industrious, full of good will, charming and yet unassum- 
ing, that is, as special an employee as anyone could have, she got 
us very interested in the family background, and what we learned 
as we went along impressed us even more, because here was a unit 
at once old-fashioned and yet vigorously liberal and progressive, 
pulling itself up economically via indescribably hard work and de- 









votion; what sociologists call “the new middle: class". Though in 
reality, it isn't so new, this being a family that's been sturdily in the 
bracket. 

We got to thinking that knowing something about people like 
this would throw more light on what makes Mexico tick because 
here is the resiliency, vitality, endurance and faith that for centuries 
has been absorbing hard-ship and catastrophe, and going forward, 
nowadays creating a nation out of bold imagination and vigor. 

Here's the wedding, as caught by our very sympathetic came- 
raman, Nacho Lépez. 


Handmaided by her mother and sister, Yolanda dresses for the morn 
ing wedding Mais. Below, left, the neighbors gather round to watch 
her resplendent departure. The Mass and solemn ceremony last near 
ly two hours. At bottom, right, the organist swings into Mendelssohn 
as the couple rise and proceed down the aisle to the vestry to sign 
the wedding contract and be duly registered. 











After the ceremony, Yolanda and Jesés ride in a white-satin lined Cadillac to the photographer's and ethen home where a buffet lunch = will 


be served to the guests. Following tradition the groom, who is a University teacher and anthropologist, carries his bride into the heuse and 
In this picture Yolanda is about to open a present while her sister (seated), a pediatrician, and her best friend (leaning) happily look on. 




















To the retired, in Mexico as anywhere 
else, the problem is time. 

Not everyone wants to, or can, make a 
fully personal and individual use of abun- 
dant time. Retirement in provincial Mexico 
is not for people who like to fill their days 
with church circles, television, supermarket 
shopping or the other routines of civiliza- 
tion. 

But to the young in spirit and the ad- 
venturesome in mind, it can be a fresh and 
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challenging answer to the problem of time. 
To many people, it has offered, for the 
first time in their lives, the chance to dis- 
cover themselves and with that, a whole 
new life. 

Among its retired, Mexico counts num- 
bers of former housewives and business- 
men who are now first-rate painters, jew- 
elry makers, developing writers, avid if 
amateur botanists and archaeologists, new 
sports enthusiasts. 

For here, the problem is not one of find- 
ing something to do to keep busy, but 
rather of choosing things to do from a 
range of activities that are fun, reward- 


ing and stimulating, but also almost always - 


new or different, and often quite personal 
enterprises. 

This means learning —sometimes formal- 
ly, in class or with a private teacher, but 
just as often informally, from the gardener 
or the maid or a child in the street or a 
new friend you've shared a bench with in 
the town plaza. 

So people who like to keep learning, 
who have fun finding out about things that 
are new, are the people who “retire” hap- 
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pily in Mexico, to find a new life opening 
up in front of them. 

The kinds of activities that are available 
(or practical) depend a lot on location and 
climate, and therefore form a consideration 
at least as important as convenience or 
cost of living in choosing a place to live. 

Here are some of the things that retired 
people in Mexico do most and like best: 

They study. With a few exceptions, 
people who retire in Mexico, find they 
want to brush up on their Spainsh. Many 
join group classes at schools or institutes; 
others feel they progress faster with a 
private teacher. Interest and proficiency in 
the language often leads to more advanced 
study, and many schools or colleges offer 
classes in Spanish prose and poetry, Mex- 
ican and Latin American history and pol- 
itics, philosophy, archeology, and similar 
studies. 

Even more popular are the courses in 
arts and crafts given by the National Uni- 
versity, Mexico City College and other 
schools in the capital, and by art institutes 
and state universities in the provinces. 
Painting, jewelry design, weaving and tex- 
tile printing classes in many schools count 
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a good number of retired people among 
their students; some schools also offer such 
specialized courses as figure drawing, 
water color, advanced photography, folk 
dancing. One retired executive and his 
wife, enrolled in classes at San Miguel's 
Instituto Allende, told us: “We play hooky 
about as often as we attend school, but 
when we go, it's because we really want 
to, because we're learning just for fun. 
Going to school is an entirely new and ex- 
citing thing when you do it simply because 
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you want to, not because you need to, to 
get somewhere in business”. 


They enjoy sports. People who already 
have sports hobbies keep right on with 
them in Mexico, though in most cases, the 
change in scenery and/or customs add ex- 
citing variety. Golf is, at the very least, 





more colorful on a course that flames witn 
orange and lavendar trees. Sedate twice- 
around-the-park horseback riders discover 
an entirély new sport when they meet cha- 
rro horses, saddles, and customs. The great 
selection of water sports draws throngs of 
the retired to warm beaches and inland 
lakes for swimming, boating, and even 
water skiing and skin diving. Fishing is 
among the best in the world, but non- 
fishermen have just as much fun watching 
the schools of brilliantly colored and 
striped tropical fish from glass-bottomed 
boats or paddle boards. Walking becomes 
a new sport when it takes you poking 
through old ruins or, following 89-year old 
Dr. Atl's example, up the side of a volcano. 


.. They discover their own talents. It's 
almost impossible to live in Mexico with- 
out acquring a fondness that sometimes 
reaches the height of a passion for at least 
one period in the country's rich past. Some 
people collect pre-Columbian stone or clay 
figures —or, out of the rich abundance of 
these, they choose a favorite: just smiling 
faces, or just whistles shaped like birds. A 
ranking top favorite for the collection- 
minded, and for the many people who 
live in Colonial houses, are Spanish colo- 
nial antiques: furniture, paintings, sculpture. 
Others collect, and furnish their houses, 
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with regional arts and crafts. And many 
go directly into the arts and crafts to take 
up painting, furniture designing, or to learn 
to play a guitar. 


They garden. And they don't grow the 
same old roses and lettuces. They discover 
Mexican natives —the colorin tree and pa- 
lo loco of the pedregal; the immense varie- 
ty of cactus and succulents of the desert; 
the brilliant plants of the semi-tropics. 
Some gardeners go in for exotic collections 


—often orchids— which take them off on 
field trips to gather new, sometimes un- 
known, varieties. Mexico City has special 
clubs for cactus and orchid enthusiasts. 
More conservative gardeners find new ex- 
citement in poinsettieas and dahlias, both 
Mexican natives, but hybridized and cul- 
tivated to seed catalogue-lushness. What- 
ever the sort of garden, retired gardeners 
can actually enjoy retirement: they can 
select, plan and enjoy while a local gar- 
dener digs, prunes and hauls (and often 
introduces them to all sorts of new plants 
that he has begged and borrowed else- 
where). 


They enjoy cultural activities. Art 
shows and concerts are held not only in 
Mexico City, but also in many provincial 
towns or state capitals. Mexico City, of 
course, offers a cosmopolitan life of thea- 
ter and symphony, numerous art galleries, 
seasons of ballet and opera. Wherever 
they live, most retired people come to 
Mexico City frequently {it's often just a trip 
of an hour or so) for special entertain- 
ments. 


They do social and charity work. Some 
people join organized groups, others be- 
come voluntary members of such private 
groups as Father Wasson's home for boys 
in Cuernavaca. Many people pick a pet 
project to carry on themselves, such as 
helping to educate a child. Church groups, 
workshops to mcke Christmas toys and 
clubs offer other opportunities to help. 


They travel. Every part of Mexico has 
attractions for sightseers. People who like 


to travel can pick and choose their trips, 
some for a morning's stay, some for a week 
or more. Most places can be reached by 
excellent highways; trains or planes travel 
to more isolated places. Transportation 
and hotel costs for many of these trips are 
amazingly low. So high country dwellers 
go to the sea, city folk go off to see the 
peasant markets in Oaxaca or Patzcuaro, 
residents of semi-tropical Cuautla and 
Cuernavaca drive up, in less than an hour, 
to sniff frosty air off snow-covered Popoca- 
tepetl, relic hunters fly, in three hours, to 
Yucatan for a look at Chichén Itzé. 


Sometimes they work. Even in Mexico, 
some people just cannot retire. Under spe- 
cial circumstances (as investors, or as im- 
migrants having completed five year's res- 
idence), they can work. Some break alto- 
gether with their former work—we know 
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one ex-sailor who runs a fine little restau- 
rant in Cuernavaca, one couple who own 
Taxco, one retired housewife who runs a 
gift shop— but occasionally, retired execu- 
tives find a way to keep their hand in their 
profession without having to hold the pace 
of steady job. Such men occasionally act 
as consultants, often to Mexican branch of- 
fices of their own former companies. 

and operate a very special small inn in 


Mainly, they learn to relax. Plaza sit- 
ting is probably one of the greatest ways 
in existence to sit down and take things 
easy and at the same time, to truly discover 
other people. Unlike its Northern form of 
expression, park bench sitting, it is never a 
matter of the same old pigeons going past. 
Life in any Mexican village centers around 
the plaza, so you become a witness to, 
and often a part of, buying and selling, 
singing and dancing, courtships, scoldings 
and chatter, all fancied up with proces- 
sions of gaily dressed people carrying 
things like pink candy and laundry and 
baskets of sweet rolls, mostly on their 
heads. The plaza is also a place to eat the 
best tacos in any town, buy a balloon, 
meet old friends and make new ones, see 
hordes of babies and children, get your 
shoes shined, listen to the old men of the 
town talk politics, read a newspaper, and 
watch other people watching people. But 
mainly, it is a place to relax and forget 
about time, to move slowly and easily into 
new friendships. When you have mastered 
the art of ease in the plaza, you will prob- 
ably be able to take it home with you 
and adapt it to patio sitting and terrace 
sitting. Retiring means a change of pace, a 
learning to take life easy. But the slow 
pace and easy attitude are already part of 
Mexico, and acquiring and enjoying this 
casual air of take-life-easy, with new 
friends and frequent visitors from “back 
home”, is what retired people do most 
—and like best— in Mexico. 
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F or the moderately long term investor 
the Mexican securities market indubitably 
offers opportunities for the improvement of 
income without corresponding risk. 

The need for capital is very vigorous and 
therefore the level of rates is considerably 
higher here for all types of investment. 

Last year for example, Cerveceria Mocte- 
zuma, a first line brewing company, issued 
125 million pesos worth of bonds bearing 
8% plus a preferred and cumulative divi- 
dend of 4%. 

Another recourse has been the issue of 
bonos financieros, which are mainly indus- 
trial obligations, bearing 7-8%, secured by 
a first mortgage on industrial properties 
and the endorsement of the issuing finan- 
ciera or finance-bank. Similar bonds of the 
Nacional Financiera, an industrial invest- 
ment bank controlled by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, continue to command a large but 
not expanding market; and the Nacional 
Financiera recently has been promoting the 
sale of certificados de copropiedad which 
represent direct ownership of a mixed port- 
folio of industrial bonds and shares. 


T he 8% cédula hipotecaria retains its 
popularity with Mexican investors. This is 
a bond backed by a mortgage on real 
property, with the added security of en- 
dorsement by the issuing banco hipoteca- 
rio, of mortgage bank. But since the pro- 
tection on inflation is poor (though real es- 
tate always has an uptrend here), some in- 
vestors are turning to the new mutual funds, 
largely representing industrial common 
stocks, as a means of obtaining increasing 
income faster in periods of inflation. An- 
other departure was the issue last year by 
Petréleos Mexicanos, the government petro- 
leum corporation, of 500 million pesos in 
escalator bonds, bearing 7.6%, but with 
the principal and interest subject to adjust- 
ment in the event of inflation. 

Mortgages on real estate recently have 
been offered at 18%, but these represent 


speculative building and fall into the risk- 


capital bracket which here can go as high 
as 24%. 

Since the New Law of Investment Com- 
panies became effective, in 1956, three mu- 
tual funds have been formed. As such 
funds are designed primarily for the small 
investor, a large degree of government su- 
pervision is considered necessary. Thus, 
such a fund must be formed under special 
permission from the Secretaria de Hacienda 
(Secretary of the Treasury) under the super- 
vision of the National Securities Commis- 
sion and the Secretaria de Hacienda. The 
requirements for initial paid-in capital are 
high, thereby guaranteeing the financial re- 
sponsibility of the promoters. No more 
than 25% of the paid-in capital may be 


invested in the securities of any one com- 
pany. 

The first of such mutual funds to be 
formed was FIRME (Fondo de Inversiones 
Rentables Mexicanas), the public offering of 
its shares being in September, 1956. 

Originally capitalized at 50 million pe- 
sos, its present authorized capital is 100 
million. So far it has the best record of 
capital gains among the Mexican mutual 
funds, as well as the highest dividend rate. 
Its shares (par 100) have recently sold at 
119.50. The spread between bid and asked 
price has been around 2'/, and 3%. 

The secnd mutual fund to be formed was 
SOGERIN (Sociedad General de Inversio- 
nes) whose public offering was made in 


March, 1957. Promoted by the Banco Na- 
cional de México, the fund has a wide di- 
versification, mainly in equity issues, with a 
portfolio of 30 million pesos. Dividends 
during the first year were paid at a rate of 
6%, afterwards being increased to 7%. 


Rea price has been 116. An interesting 


and presumably advantageous feature of 
this fund is that the market is maintoined 
by Crédito Bursatil, the investment affiliate 
of the Banco Nacional, and no broker's 
commision is charged for repurchases. 

IMMSA (Inversiones Mobiliarias Monte- 
rrey), the third of the mutual funds to ap- 
pear on the stock market, was formed by 
the Fundidora interests of Monterrey, which 
control a broad industrial and financial 
complex headed by Mexico's second lar- 
gest steel company. This fund, with assets 
of some 35 million pesos as of June 1958, 
was entirely in common stocks and con- 
centrated in the associated companies of 
this group. The shares of the fund are di- 
vided into Class A and Class B, of which 
the Class A shares have not been public- 
ly cffered. The recent price of the Class B 
shares (par 100) has been 110. A dividend 
of 8% is paid. 

Certain advantages are evident in the 
purchases of Mexican mutual fund shares. 
By law their loading charge is held at 1% 
(considerably less than that which prevails 
in the United States) and, as an inspection 
of their portfolios makes evident, they have 
been able to negotiate the purchase of 
large blocks of closely held stocks not 
commonly available on the Mexican stock 
exchange. 

Incidentally, these portfolios provide a 
reliable listing of the most desirable stocks 
on the exchange. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that they have not upon occasion 
been wrong —it should serve as a word of 
‘caution to the purchaser of individual 
stocks. 

(Our principal source of information for 
this report is the 1959 edition of the “Hand- 
book for The Foreign Investor in Mexico”. 
While other sources have been consulted, 
to this publication, and to its editor's gen- 
erous permission to quote therefrom, our 
thanks are gratefully rendered). 

E. G. 
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Roasule A umilown 


Mexico is enjoying a record boom, 
prompted by hi-fi and stereo developments. 
Therefore, “hecho en México”, is a good 
sign to look for in connection with Christ- 
mas giving. The market is varied, fidelity 
is constantly improving; and the novelty is 
inherent. 

In the field of popular recordings the 
star of the moment is a lady named simply 
“Rebeca”, and more propagandistically 
billed as Sra. Tentacién. She has cut two 
albums for RCA Victor, featuring the inti- 
mate ballads that are her speciality. Of 
particular interest is the one devoted to 
songs by Mexico's perennial favorite com- 
poser, Agustin Lara. 

Her male counterpart, in the temptation 
department is the new crooner, Jorge Fer- 
néndez. He recently released “Serenata” 
{an album of romantic music) and ‘Ran- 
cheras" (selections with mariachis, marim- 
ba, and guitar) for Orfeon. 

South of the border “standards” will al- 
ways include such as the late Pedro Infante 
and Jorge Negrete, prolific artists who 
produced literally thousands of sides for 
Peerless and RCA Victor respectively. Both 
these names are sure-fire gift giving de- 
lights. 

The queen of ranchera thrushes continues 
to be Lola Beltran, recording for Peerless; 
running a close second is Lucha Moreno, a 
relative upstart with the voice and the sta- 


mina of a true trouper, selling discs for 
Orfeon. 


Folk music is still a very live art in Mex- 
ico. Chabela Vargas leads the pack with 
er “Noche Bohemia” album for Orfeon. 
She whispers along, charmingly backed by 
the strumming of her own guitar; and with 
style, inflection, and timing she has set 
a new trend in a field formerly dominated 
by heart-rending wails. Other names in the 
folklore limelight are Cuco Sanchez, a 
composer and folk singer, recording for 
Columbia; and Miguel Aceves Mejia, be- 
guiling music lovers with his predominately 
Huasteca style, on the RCA label. Latest 
album is “Entre Copa y Copa”. 


T he world of regional music is wide and 
varied. MTM especially recommends the 
following: Musart's “Aires de Mayab”, Trio 
Los Caminantes (Yucatan); “Sones Jaliscien- 
ses", Tonio Marcial Ensemble (Jalisco); “Ve 

racruz Hermosa”, Conjunto Medellin (Ve- 
racruz); and Musart’s “Mariachi Mexico de 
Pepe Villa” (Bajio). For music of the revo- 
lution, note Peerless’ “Cantares de la Re- 
volucién", a medley of talent and places. 

Discophiles who go for the unusual will 
find a good gift bargain in “My Fair La- 
dy”, Spanish version, called “Mi Bella Da- 
ma", on the Columbia label with a Mex- 
ican cast. 

The untimely death of robust tenor Ni- 
colds Urcelay this summer has made col- 
lector's items of his last albums: “Marta” 
(romantic ballads”, and “Homenaje a Ma- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Stepping Out 


A sort of special place that you should 
know about for your after theater snack 
is a little place known by the ridiculous 
name of the Kofie Breik. It is on Ejercito 
Nacional near Thiers, a half block away 
from that lugubrious bit of civic ornamen- 
tation that Mexicans have promptly and 
gleefully dubbed La Fuente de los Hongos, 
the Fountain of the Mushrooms. On the 
practical side it has about a waiter for 
every table and serves the best pastry | 
have tasted in Mexico, especially the 
cheesecake, which | am a patsy for. If you 
havent’ ‘placed it already, it is near the 
new Basurto theater, which looks like a 
skimpy sized slice of blue cheesecake it- 
self. 

Of course, if your after theater eating is 
on the more elegant side, there is the Vi- 
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lla Fontana, at Reforma 240 just around 
the corner from Niza. This place is scrump- 
tuous and crowded, has a very good vio- 
lin orchestra, serves very good food, and 
somehow stems from Marilé Elizaga, the 
distinguished actress who is now starring at 
the new Basurto theater which looks like... 

And of course, if you just want a good 
steak, just go to the Casa del Virrey, at Re- 
villagigedo 31. Naturally, you can't pos- 
sibly pronounce the name of this street to 
a taxi driver, but it's the street on the 
downtown side of the Del Prado Hotel. 
The steaks, and the cooks, are Argentine, 
which should be enough said. 

But, of course, if you're one of these 
francophiles who likes his small restaurants 
and a good bottle of wine, you might as 
well go to the Napoleon, which you really 
need a map and plenty of time to find 
—even after my first visit | still did. The 
most detailed address | can give you is: 
Huichapan 25 (Plaza Popocatépetl), Col. 
Hipédromo. If you get completely lost, 
telephone 14-55-40 and, in French or Span- 
ish, they will try to find you for yourself— 
this service is free. The hors-d'oeuvres and 
pastry are also quite extensive and good. 

Mans Se 
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O ne of the most delightful features ot 
Christmas in Mexico is the marketing. In 
the old days before Mexico became so 
progressive and all the markets got tidied 
up, it was an integral part of the holiday 
season to make a trip downtown to the 
MERCED market. The whole family went, 
including the servants (someone has to car- 
ry the packages), small boys were hired to 
carry the overflow and really large, spa- 
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WHY DO YOU WASTE TIME GOING DOWNTOWN? 
Come and VISIT JEWELRY and SILVER SHOP 


CALIFORNIA, S. A. 


Hamburgo 113 (close to Hotel 


Presidente) Where yau can find 
the SAME or BETTER prices 
than there. 








cious families have been known to hire a 
truck to get the loot home. 

The Merced market is the place to go 
for all the bits and pieces necessary to the 
traditional Christmas parties... the candles 
and the book of the words for the Posadas; 
the baskets, the candies, paper lanterns, 
paper hats, confetti, serpentinas, espanta- 
suegras (those curled up whistles with a 
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feather on the end that unroll as you blow 
them; the litteral translation for this toy is 
frighten-your-mother-in-law), whistles, 
sparklers (luces de Bengala)... in short, 
everything you can possibly think of to 
add to the gaiety of the season. 


The SAN JUAN Market is the place to 
go for the little wooden stables, the green 
moss that forms the background of the 
créche (nacimiento), the Spanish moss which 
is used to decorate it, and for the many 
figures which are used to make up a really 
well-done créche. There are figures in all 
sizes of the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph, 
the Three Kings, the shepherds and, of 
course, the Baby. The assortment of ani- 
mals is absolutely fantastic... animals 
from every continent, wild and domestic, 
are used. In some of the old-fashioned 
Mexican nacimientos you will even find the 
figures of the fortilleras kneeling in front 
of their mefates and with the comal at 
their side, apparently making tortillas for 
all comers. Among the vegetation the first 
thing that is placed, on one side of the 
stable, is the Tree of Life; this is an ab- 
solute must, but after it has been placed 
you can just let your conscience be your 
guide, including such flora as pine trees 
and maguey plants. 

Apart from these old-fashioned and tra- 
ditional things, the Sam Juan Market has 
every kind of evergreen boughs, made-up 
evergreen wreaths, ropes of evergreen for 
winding around staircases or decking halls, 


fir branches for making up wreaths and 
clusters, and a tremendous assortment of 
painted and gilt fruits, flowers and leaves. 
One of the most spectacular, as well as 
useful, is the magnolia leaf, which is paint- 
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ed either silver or gold, and there is also MEXICOS 
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of well-known public figures such as Can- 
tinflas, to Santa Clauses. These can be 
bought in almost any of the markets, but 
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ria Grever”. Another operatic voice turned 
commercial with great success is that of 
Hugo Avendajio, recording for RCA and 
available on four albums. 

Candlelight listening dept.: the Magic 
Violins of the Villa Fontana. RCA features 
this limpidly satisfying group on three al- 
bums; their latest, “Cascada de Melodias” 
is for Orfeon. Equally fireside-ish: “Una 
Noche en Jacaranda”, the music recorded 
in one of Mexico's poshest night spots. 











C assics: Soprano Irma Gonzalez, one of 
the best Mexico has produced, offers a 
collection of Manvel M. Ponce; Chacha 
Aguilar is featured on an album of soprano 
arias, “Mi Ultima Noche de Concierto”; 
Oralia Dominguez, Mexican diva, has re- 
corded the music of several currently fash- 
ionable baroque composers on the Deutsche 
Grammophon label. The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra is steadily increasing its 
listings with Musart and is keeping to its 
policy of recording the best of the con- 
temporary along with the traditional. One 
fo the best albums is the first, conducted 
by Limantour, displaying works by Re- 
vueltas, Bernal, and Ponce. A more recent 
album features Moncayo's “Huapango”, a 
symphonic interpretation of the Veracruz 
folk rhythm. Also noteworthy: the Orches- 
tra's rendition of "Sinfonia India”, by Luis 
Herrera de la Fuente, present director of 
the National Symphony. 

Authentic Christmas music: “Cantos Na- 
videos”, by the Morelia Boys’ Choir; ““Na- 
vidad" by Pedro Vargas; and “Las Posa- 
das”, by an ensemble. 


























M any shops stock the above records. In 
the Juarez shopping district: Misrachi, S. 
A. at Juarez 4, Wagner Repertorio at V. 
Carranza 7, and Central de Regalos, Dis- 
cos, Libros on Madero next to the Hotel 
Guardiola. In the Niza-Genova sector is 
Misrachi, S. A. on Genova 72-26, Coral 
Discoteca (Pasaje Genova-Liverpool), and 
Hi-Fi Internacional at Genova 55. Your 
columnist found Misrachi, S. A. the most 
cooperative. Also they have English-speak- 
ing personnel, and will fill mail orders. 
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by Barbora de Zouche Palmer 


eZ he kitchen of the Mexican household is like- 
ly to be busiest during the days and weeks 
before Christmas. True, many of th> sweets and 
fruits are bought, but many are home-made. 
The most popular purchased ones are the Span- 
ish fondants and mazapanes, or, as Queen Eli- 
zabeth, |, called them, ‘‘marchpanes". The 
fondants bear no resemblance to the American 
idea of a fondant except for the turrén de hue- 
vo, made with egg and quite soft, and the 
turrén de Jijona. Turrén de Alicante, made of 
almonds, is easier to slice with a hammer and 
chisel than with a knife. Also imported from 
Spain are Mélaga raisins and pressed figs —an 
integral part of the season's festivities. 

Among the home-made or bought candies one 
finds “‘Palanquetas” (little flat rounds of sugar 
candy, pink and white, put together with either 
peanuts or pepitas, and covered with a thin 
tissue-like edible skin. Morelianas are like a 
sweet golden pancake. 

Bufvelos, large thin cakes of white flour, sold 
hot with brown sugar syrum poured over them, 
are a Christmas as well as Holy Week item. 

Still another delicious sweet is alegria, sesame 
seed pressed together into small squares. 

Crystallized fruits (frutas cubiertas} are prob- 
ably the most popular feature at Christmas. 
Usually they are candied whole or in halves. 
A thick heavy syrup is used which leaves a rind- 
like coating of crystallized sugar. Served, they 
are cut into reasonable eating pieces, and picked 
up in the fingers. Pineapples, oranges, limes, 
pears, tunas (cactus fruit), green figs, tejocote 
(red crab apples), and an extremely sour ctirus 
fruit, a royal lemon, called acitrén when can- 
died. 

Candied apples on sticks stuck into a stalk of 
sugar cane to make a little tree are called 
manzanas en caramelo. This delicious and at- 
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tractive form of sweet has the apples dyed with 
vegetable coloring to add to it's glamour. A 
popular item north of the border. 

We should mention the assorted cajetas (milk 
and sugar candy from Celaya), the loaves of 
quince and guava jelly, and alfajor de coco 
from Acapulco. This last jaw braker is really 
only coconut loaf. There is also jamoncillo de 
pepita, a loaf made of sugar and pepitas. Trom- 
padas, pirulies and pinole, are all dear to Mex- 
ican hearts. Wrapped in fringed tissue paper of 
different colors bolitas de nuez (nut balls) are 
another favorite. This is the recipe: Grind fine 
3/4 cup of walnuts and mix them with 1 cup of 
powdered sugar (or if you think that too sweet 
use half cup). Mix well, and add, little by lit- 
tle, half of regular size tin of Nestle's condensed 
milk, stirring constantly with fork.) When it be- 
comes too stiff for the fork, knead it with the 
hands. When completely and thoroughly mixed 
cool for one hour in refrigerator. Then form 
into small balls, roll in a mixture of powdered 
sugar and cinnamon. Roll into the colored pa- 
per, previously cut and fringed for an attractive 
and colorful addition to the nut and candy bowl. 
It has also been suggested that they might well 
be first wrapped in waxed paper. 

Candied sweet potatoes are a specialty from 
Puebla. 

Dulce de Calabaza en Tacha, the pumpkin 
sweet, is popular throughout the country. Here 
is the recipe: Wash and weigh a pumpkin (cala- 
baza de Castilla); cut a dep wedge out of the 
top and put 1, pounds of brown sugar and 
two small sticks of cinnamon for every 2 pounds 
of pumpkin into the hole. Leave the seeds in 
—they're delicious. Replace the wedge, and 
put the whole thing in an oven-proof receptacle. 
Here the local baker will cook it for you for 
one peso. In any case it should cook in a very 
slow oven. It is done when a toothpick stuck 
into the shell goes easily through into the meat. 
Serve by simply breaking apart at the table. It 
is eaten hot or cold, and right down to the 
rind. Or it can be scooped into a bow! and 
have cold milk added. A simpler method is to 
cut the pumpkin into fairly lorge pieces and 
spread them out shell side down in a deep cas- 
srole. Sprinkle with brown sugar and cinnamon, 
and cover with more pieces of the pumpkin shell 
side up. Cook over a low fire on top of the 
stove until tender and serve in the same way as 
the first. 


if you cannot be in Mexico to run the gamut 
from palanquetas to calabaza en tacha, you may 
get an opportunity to use these two recipes. 
And... 


Feliz Navidad! 

























